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Editorial 


THERE are so many major questions before the library profession that librarians are naturally 
curious about the manner and matter of the Annual Conference. And critical too; we do 
not say justifiably; but it is the one general assembly in the year where a consensus of 
opinion ought to be possible. The business meeting itself is usually quite unsuitable as a 
gauge of opinion. That the Southport one seemed to demonstrate. We have advocated in 
these pages that the Library Association Council should base most of the Conference on its 
own determined policies and not fritter away invaluable hours on long papers which, 
interesting as they can be made, add very little year by year towards progress in our aims 
and objeéts. 


There is, as we see it, no contradiétion here of the remark which last year’s President of 
the Library Association was overheard to make : that all the papers at the Southport meeting 
were focused on and led up to the resolution on the re-adjustment of library authorities. 
In part that may have been true but there was in any case no open assertion of the fact and 
we think that when a major issue is to be settled it can only be to the benefit of all for it to 
have long and open ventilation. In any case, the vote against the Council’s motion, and the 
subsequent reversal of . on the postal ballot that followed, still leaves the matter at issue in 
the air, even if, as may be the case legally, the Council is empowered now to take steps to 
implement its proposals. As those involve the alteration of certain library authority powers, 
they will, we opine, not get far with the Government in its present mood that it will not 
change local government boundaries. There is much work to be done on this question ; 
but what we suggest is that much of it should have been done, and done openly, before the 
issue was put to an Annual General Meeting in the brief manner of last year. 


Then there is the major question of the re-organization of the Library Association, 
which could split our long and tried organization from top to toe. A whole conference 
could be given to that in the form of discussions on carefully-devised propositions. There 
is surely no supersonic speed required in a matter that would so permanently affect our 
interests > We have every confidence that, in L.A. committees and the Council, somewhere 
the question of the formation of a municipal library section is under most careful scrutiny — 
the question that pre-supposes re-organization. Where did this originate > Amongst pub lic 
librarians > We think not. We do not, however, want to go over this ground again; we 
merely believe that if such a division is put forward as a practical issue, it should be done 


openly with some influential suggestions and possible direétions from the Council. To 
allow this, without long and careful survey of all the consequences that may flow from new 
cliques and caucases, should be regarded as intolerable. Nor would the procedure suggested 
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injure anyone. We note that the A.A.L., with wonderful self-efflacement, has at one of its 
conferences voted for the new section and, we therefore suppose, for its own immolation. 


In a much more general field lies the, also major, problem of inter-library lending in this 
country. It is commonplace to recall the suggestion made forty or more years ago, that, by 
voluntary agreement, every non-commercial library should become a branch of a real but invisible 
national lending library. This has, in a remarkable measure, been achieved, but there are snags 
as we all know. There was never assurance that the whole of the books of the country were 
available ; there is hardly any now. Each library, in spite of subject and other local special 
colle&ting of books, is free to add or not any book it may choose. The N.C.L. has done 
service towards the old ideal that is everywhere recognized as the unrivalled example of 
voluntary co-operation. This, in part it owes to the Regional Library System and its other 
Outlier Libraries. But the whole system is based upon the existence of a central union 
catalogue at the N.C.L. and regional union catalogues in each of the regions. To this there is 
the exception of Yorkshire where, for reasons which seem good to the principal participants, 
there is no union catalogue. The catalogues of the libraries of Leeds, Shetheld and Bradford, 
to name only three in the county, probably contains entries of most important current books. 
Nearly every union catalogue is in arrears in its entries and the arrears do not grow less. It 
is estimated that it would cost over £100,000 to provide Yorkshire with a catalogue and to 
bring to complete currency all the other regional catalogues, without reference to the vast 
arrears in the central, N.C.L., catalogue. That is one problem in this question. It has not 
prevented the good work of the N.C.L. and the Regions——-so far. Some suggestions may be 
made ; the very existence of interlending is proof that the individual library does not, and in 
some cases, can not, buy and stock all the books its readers need. By some means these should 
be made to do so within reasonable limits. There must be in every issue of the B.N.B. a 
number of books which every library should buy, because they are the working books of the 
day or those most inspiring and interesting to it. The difhiculty of impressing this upon the 
community is obvious but librarians might believe it. How to bring it about is a first 
problem. Such books, so bought, could be omitted from the union catalogues ; they would 
be in every real library and readily found by the enquirer. This, then, would be a measure to 
relieve pressure on the cataloguing staffs involved. We have enlarged this point to show 
how valuable a whole conference focused on definite aspects of interloan might be. 


[Since writing the above we have read with interest the article “After Co-operation— 
what next ?” in The Library Review (Spring no., 1956) which is as able and forthright as Mr. 
Lionel McColvin’s writings usually are, and deals with other, if possibly less general aspects. One 
point it seems to suggest is vital: if we borrow from one another too freely and fail to buy the 
books we ought to buy, we shall check the sale of books and therefore the writing and pub- 
lishing of much that is needed. The danger is probably not imminent, in fact the booksellers 
did better last year than in any recent one. It seems however implicit in wholesale interlending, 
if such a thing is possible.] 


Note : 


Mrs. Patricia B. Knapp, Associate Professor, Department of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois, is the recipient of a grant of $1,000 from the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries through the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. The grant has been made from the funds contributed by the United States Steel 
Foundation in support of research on the college library. 


Mrs. Knapp is investigating the effect of teaching aims and methods upon student use of 
the library. Data for the study, gathered at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, include exten- 
sive interviews with faculty and library staff members, complete circulation records for one 
quarter, records of students’ scholastic aptitude, grades, class level, etc. The central purpose 
of the Study is to measure the relative influence of these faétors on library use. 
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Errors — ? 

By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 
Tue Editor has asked me to write an article, leaving the subje&t to my poor invention. I have 
nothing by me and my imagination is not active at the moment. This, therefore, is a series 
of desultory notes on matters that are old enough but which seem worth repeating, perhaps 
reconsidering. 

[ have read much library autobiography in recent years, English and American, and 
have been guilty of such adventures myself. It is inexcusable of course and bespeaks a 
certitude of achievement or an egotism which may be unwise ; but even when it is produé 
of the highest motives, one wonders just how completely the writer really conceals himself 
in his revelations. Inevitably so, because the injunction of the Athenian lawgiver, “Know 
thyself”, can be realized only by rare spirits. Nevertheless all writing is in some manner 
autobiography: we have nothing to write about but our own experiences or what we 
imagine, which is one reflection of experience. 

I am sometimes concerned about our errors and what a valuable thing it would be if 
we could sometimes persuade ourselves to admit them. This more particularly in our experi- 
mental work in our job. It would demand perhaps an innocence (or bravado) rather 
unusual which could be saved from impertinence only by a sense of humour. I am talking 
only of self revelation ; it is easy enough to expose what we imagine to be the faults of others, 
and always there has been a touch of acerbity in many discussions on library themes. One 
needs care in facing this sort of criticism when levelled at oneself. I consider it a palpable 
error to answer any criticism of my own doings, and especially writings, except when a mis- 
Statement of faét is made which may influence practice. A writer naturally attracts criticism 
and should never be surprised when it is—as so much library criticism is— hurried and 
shows abundantly that the critic has not read the book he purports to evaluate. I hold that 
it is practically impossible to overtake a published error. The generality does not care, the 
writer of it will not be conviéted in his own mind, and, if he were, he would usually be 
resentful. Some men, and even women judging from recent notes and letters in the library 
press, glory in controversy. I do not. I can never believe that some of the raw, or even 
vitriolic, exchanges that occur even today in professional controversy, have any value except 
that of relieving the feelings of those who make them. 

Dr. Savage, our most vivid veteran, says somewhere that much progress was stifled by 
our too great politeness to certain established persons and practices forty years or more ago. 
To me, who was a member of the Council through much of that teething period of the 
profession, his assertion seems ironical. He must remember a certain member from the Nor- 
west accusing a member of “looking for a job”; must recall a borough librarian calling 
another “‘a cad” ; a venerable doétor withdrawing from a meeting as he refused “to sit with 
such people”. He must remember, too, how greatly we quarrelled in those days on the Open 
Door (which meant allowing people not engaged in libraries to attend our early classes), the 
open access Marathon of a score of years, the battle of classed versus other kinds of catalogues 
and particularly the shemozzle when the University of London School of Librarianship was 
negotiated by a mixed committee and accepted the University’s insistence on its own diploma 
in librarianship. I nearly got thrown out of the Council because as a member of that Com- 
mittee I thought the advantages to our then barely organized profession of a university 
school outweighed by far the danger of its competition. So also we must remember the row 
at Norwich when we attacked the Executive Committee of a dozen or so librarians which 
had been given all the funétions of the Council during the 1914-18 war and clung to them 
when they were funétus officio and indeed Stifled the rest of us. We had enough plain-speaking. 
It may have advanced libraries but I am more than doubtful. One only wishes that with the 
experience of years one could go over the same things again in order to avoid our clashes and 
crudities. For, with all our feuds, we were of one profession in a world far from amicable 
to libraries. 

To return to the question asked in my first sentence. The quick answer must be that in 
the normal forty years of a full in-library life one has remarked many errors in others and 
committed not a few oneself. All our pioneers were open to that charge and I recall in that 
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connexion the moral of the early English lyric ““Adam lay i-bounden”, which blesses the 
apple that he took because Our Lady would never have been Heaven’s Queen had he not 
eaten it. Cur errors are our stepping stones to higher things, ‘7 we can recognize them to Lye 
errors in time and repent practically. Think of what seems to us the howling error of the 
first public library legislators—their dread that town councils, in their enthusiasm for popular 
libraries, would spend recklessly upon them and must be prevented by the limitation of their 
spending power to the product of the penny rate. In results ridiculous, and purgatorial for 
for some hundreds of librarians, but the most urgent incentive of my own youth to contend 
for better conditions. Possibly it would not work so today but the then conditions are 


inconceivable to any today’s librarian. Recall, too, that the L.A. Council, consisting then 


largely of non-public librarians but having public ones well represented, passed a solemn 
resolution that the Indicator, and in particular the Congreve Indicator, was a satisfactory and 
convenient mode for working public lending libraries. A most ingenious contrivance that, not 
without its merits as an indicator, and it seemed to absolve librarians from any brain-stretching 
techniques. I have never worked in a library so run; | have visited such and stared with 
awe, as Mr. Kipps did fifty years ago at Folkestone, at the high excluding indicator barriers, 
with their columns of red and blue numbers, and at the finger-soiled and often tattered, and 
by no means always up-to-date, catalogues on the counters of the public space. Sometimes 
you couldn’t see a book and might well be in the booking hall of a railway station. When 
Bishopsgate Institute closed its open shelves—it had lost 5,000 volumes from them —and 
installed the indicator and when in spite of that James Duff Brown contrariously introduced op« 
access at Clerkenwell, more blood and blasphemy flowed amongst the parties which openly 
arranged themselves as protagonists of one or other of the two methods of charging. An ink 


wartare mostly of course, but there were some face to face debates. The indicator premised 
good catalogues, and sometimes got them, as the remarkably good ones of the Bishopgate 
Institute and of Hampstead Public Libraries which have had few rivals. Worth-while cata 
logues have always been rare and have never paid in sales their heavy cost. The open access 
library called for arranged shelves, accessible shelving, gangway space, and guiding, as a 
preliminary and, in further development, produced nearly all modern library furniture. It 
took twenty years to overcome this error of the Library Association. It was curious too 
notice how the sides arranged themselves almost fanatically for one or other method. ‘There 
were, however, some colder brains who insisted that this was a matter that did not concern 
the public and one to be determined by the librarian alone. How could it be 7 If L have closed 
shelves and my neighbour has open ones, how long will it be betore my readers demand by 
what divine right I refuse them liberty to choose their own books 7 Perhaps today open 
access has gone too far but that is a controversial point. Only in libraries with a stock that cai 
be easily accommodated on the available open shelves can the whole of the books be shown ; 
hence, in many, much of the stock must be asked for and, as readers have in general lost the 
“catalogue mind”, large masses of books which, were they visible, would be read, slumbet 
in stack rooms—unless, of course, they are brought in relays to the open shelves. 

I have side-slipped too far into what were general errors as I see them. What | was 
thinking about when I began were the small embarrassments we create for ourselves by 
inexperience, want of knowledge, even mere silliness. Who would think today of producing 
the catalogue of a reference library before he had a single hour of instruction in the job ? 
This I did, even to the final proots, when I was sub-librarian. | believe some libraries still 
use that term for assistant librarians: I don’t know where they are. (1 am reminded of a 
remark the other week by a well-known librarian: “My wite says that as librarian is the 
lowest form of life, how can there be a sw#b-librarian ?”’ 1 could have answered her wit at my 
then age, eighteen). The reference collection was very small and the only rules I remember 
were: copy the title-page with all the names there given and, for joint authors, insert avd in 
italics between the surnames. As for classification, there was none in my catalogue and very 
little on our shelves and “to arrange a catalogue alphabetically in main classes” was then 
unthinkable. Mine was assuredly an author catalogue. That was error enough but not on 
my part; I was of course under orders. I sometimes wonder, had I submitted that specimen 
ot my technical prowess, I should have been allowed to succeed the brilliant EF. A. Savage 


at Croydon about five years later. I had learned a little meanwhile. 
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My earliest recollections of small technical errors concern cataloguing. Everyone knows 
the classic arrangement of 
Mill on liberty. 
on the Floss. 
which by my memory appeared over fifty years ago in a catalogue issued by the then woman 
librarian of Blackpool. I seem to remember seeing it lately as from some other source, 
These were others : 


Treasury, The. 
Golden, of songs and Lyrics. 
of devotion. 
and one recalls a dozen similar vagaries of the alphabetting catalogues. 

I remember in my twenties writing in a handbook for readers a would-be popular 
direction for readers: “If you wish to find a book on Spiders and cannot see it on the shelf- 
guides, look under the larger class name to which Spiders belong, i.e. Inseéts”. This I 
discovered some weeks after the book was published. 

Occasionally our colleague the printer lets us down. I recall writing: “no librarian 
should consider it consistent with his professional dignity not to be a member of the Library 
\ssociation”—a sentence rather ill-construéted but innocuous. The proof reader, or some- 
body, thought the “‘not” to be redundant and in the book it was dropped after 1 had passed 
the proofs. No one, however, ever drew my attention to the error, which may be consoling 
but suggests reflection. I hope these matters are improved today but some remarks by the 
Editor of a library journal made not long ago suggest that there may be still room for 
improvement. 

Not to pursue these trivialities too far, 1 would close now with MacAlister’s little story. 
When librarian of the venerable Leeds Library, not to be confused with the Public Libraries, 
a reader and he had occasion to consult the Holy Bible. His staff could not find it in the cata- 
logue. “We have looked under the Bible, Holy Bible, the Scriptures and there is no entry”’. 
“Surely”, insisted Mac, “we have a Bible somewhere in the damned place. Look under 
‘God’.””. They did and the elusive volume was found. 


‘ 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
By Henry A. Suarp, Author of Casa/oguineg 


» l echnical Libraries and th Subje it Lpproa bh 


CaN it be that cataloguing experts who help to create policy, here and in the United States, 
are among those who are so absorbed with orthodoxy that they are blind to changing needs 
for different times and purposes ? One has been led to think of its possibility consequent 
on the publicity given recently to the forthcoming drive for technical education, including 
the setting up of technical colleges all over the country. The first units of one have just gone 
into action in my own town—passengers on the Southern Railway can see it just after the 
train leaves East Croydon. It appears that each of these colleges is to have a library of sorts, 
and a library implies books, and not only books, but in technical libraries other things 
besides, clippings, periodicals, up-to-the minute information that has yet to find its way into 
books—*‘special material”, to quote part of the title of a little book by Robert Collison. 
“The cataloguing, arrangement and filing of special material in special libraries” to which 
| went for an idea of the sorts of things that might be found in such libraries, and which 
incidentally has been recently enlarged and revised as ““The treatment of special material in 
libraries”’. 

\ll this suggests a subject approach to cataloguing rather than the author one that has 
engaged our attention for a century. There are in faét now working here and in the United 
States committees to consider possible modifications to A.L.A. Rules, 1949, which, like the 
Code, only concerns itself with main or author entries, although there is an occasional 
direction to make a “subjeét entry” in certain cases. While nobody would undervalue the 
importance of the author entry there are those who hold that cataloguing rules and methods 
should be considered as a whole and not just as an author or a subject approach. 
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Far be it from me to suggest the discovery of something new in this subject dominance of 
interest in cataloguing books and other material. We recall for instance that Mr. L. J. 
Jolley, librarian of the Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh dealt with it at University 


“< 


College in 1953, and I have refreshed my memory by reading his paper “Cataloguing in 
special libraries”, printed in “Cataloguing principles and practice”, to which several refer 
ences have been made in these articles. One of the first things he emphasizes is the need for 
absolutely up-to-the-minute information in such libraries: “Their readers all want up-to- 
date information and these libraries cannot afford those arrears of cataloguing . . . which are 
not unknown in British libraries”. As regards the traditional importance attached to the 
author entry, while he does not undervalue the need and value of an author finding list, he 
suggests that as enquiries in such libraries are more often by subject than by specific author : 
“the relative importance of the author and subject catalogue may not be the same as in a more 
general library”, and indeed he points out that there is in the cataloguing world a growing 
tendency to question the practice of standard cataloguing as we have known it for so long, a view 
that is reflected in the present activities of the British and American committees on code revision. 

Instead of advocating what is usually called “simplified cataloguing”, Mr. Jolley would 
favour “finding list cataloguing” of a degree of elaborateness that would be sufficient to 
enable the enquirer to ascertain all that he really wants to know ; whether in fact a certain 
book is in the library. He thinks too that an undue amount of time spent on making elaborate 
author entries must detract from the time that can be given to “amplifying the subject cata- 
logue”. This criticism of orthodox methods will perhaps be answered as far as books are 
concerned if the B.N.B. plan to issue printed cards from about now on succeeds, as we hope 
it will, though we are not unmindful of the faét that a good many of the books that go into 
technical libraries are not British. 

Developing his theme that the subjeét approach in special libraries is of more conse- 
quence than the author one, Mr. Jolley asserts definitely that “in the special library the subject 
is required more often than the location of a particular book. 

It may be argued that subject cataloguing is already provided for by the use of specific 
headings in a dictionary catalogue and through the classification in a classified one, but in 
special libraries, and particularly in technical ones, the headings must be much more specific 
than in a general one, and he commends the work of the American Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation in issuing lists of headings in a variety of fields. 

Finally, Mr. Jolley came to what has been running through my mind. There is, he said 
‘‘a demand in some quarters for more detailed analytical cataloguing and more means of 
bringing out different aspects of a subject. Since each research worker creates new relation- 
ships between subjects, such a demand can easily become self-destructive. The research 
worker could be buried under a mass of analytical entries bringing out various relationships 
of a subject, one of which might be essential to his work, but the overwhelming majority of 
which could be useless. What could he really do but ignore the lot ? At present the making 
of analytical entries is restricted by the necessity to make a new card for each new aspect to be 
brought out”. He ends by giving a pretty good idea of the sort of material that may be called 
for in these new technical libraries, such as: “unpublished memoranda, trade catalogues, 
patents, specifications and other material that possess no obvious title, imprint, or, in many 
cases, author”’. 

Out of curiosity, and to satisfy myself as a teacher I looked up the Library Association’s 
examination syllabus to see what provision was made, or could be made, to satisfy the need 
to Stress this new aspect of cataloguing. The Registration examination includes “subject 
headings and subject indexing”, both relevant here, but usually applied to orthodox dictionary 
and classified catalogues. The final examination likewise includes “subject headings” and the 
“construction of indexes”, which could well cover anything. It is noticed too that the Final 
organization and administration examination has a paper on “special libraries and information 
bureaux”, which includes among other things the “‘arrangement and utilization of material- 
classification, cataloguing, filing, indexing”. In framing the syllabus the Association perhaps 
had in mind just the sort of thing that one now envisages. One of the 1955 papers for instance 
included a question on the importance of the analytical cataloguing of periodicals and 
society publications, which obviously is of great value in connexion with technical libraries. 
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So far so good, but if one is right in surmising that there is room for further develop- 
ment in this field by such bodies as the L.A. and A.S.L.I.B., no doubt they both have it in 
mind. There are of course great technical libraries already in existence, both among public 
libraries and among bodies specializing in particular fields, and their resources are going to 
be used a great deal more in future. The danger one sees in every technical college having its 
own library is that the collection must necessarily be restricted by the limited space allocated 
to it, and can at best be but a working one within the field covered by the curriculum of the 
college. The librarian will no doubt be aware of the greater resources that exist elsewhere 

but to proceed further would be to impinge on matters of library administration outside 
the orbit of cataloguing and its auxiliaries. 

Some colleges will doubtless specialize in particular fields of technology, but others 
will doubtless follow a more or less standard curriculum as in the case of ordinary schools, 
which opens up the wider question of what sort of guides to reading are to be provided, if 
any. It would seem that there might be room for a common catalogue of basic books relevant 
to the syllabus, with frequent supplements or bulletins of additions and amendments, and 
including indications of library facilities available to students. 

There is besides, all the potentialities of analytical cataloguing referred to in the exam- 
ination question above, as well as the organization and maintenance of vertical files for 
material that can be handled in this way better, more expeditiously and more economically 
than by means of orthodox cataloguing. This is in fact an aspect of such a library’s work 
that might well be covered by the cataloguing staff, or even by the single cataloguer that 
most of the college libraries might need to employ. 

The more we think of the possibilities that can lie ahead in these libraries for the 
practice of cataloguing and indexing in all its ramifications, the more important does it 
appear that here is a phase of library work so largely untapped that it behoves cataloguers to 
watch carefully, while the official bodies concerned should make it their business to get in at 
the start, with advice as to how such libraries should be planned and administered, what they 
should contain, how they can work in co-operation with the national resources available, 
and from our immediate point of view, how cataloguing and its auxiliaries can best serve 
their needs. 

In point of fact a good deal of attention has been given to this lately. The Record for 
February referred to what is being done by the London group of the University and Research 
section of the Library Association, though unfortunately, for the time being scientific and 
technical subjeéts are excluded. There have been articles in the Record by Mr. A. H. Chaplin 
entitled “Co-operative cataloguing” (Sept. 1953) and “‘The analytical cataloguing of period- 
icals in a specialized field”, by J. D. Pearson (Jan. 1955). 


See Browning Plain By A. R. WILLIAMs 


i. 
Over thirty years have passed since | read the poems of Robert Browning, except for passing 
quoted fragments, yet he remains in my consciousness as an outstanding, an important poet. 
Few poets survive such a test. Perhaps to linger in memory so Strongly is justification for 
terming him a great poet. Minor poets might persist so in mind, some do with me, but not 
to the extent and vividness of Browning. The remembrances are nearly all pleasant, those 
not so either disturbing or puzzling. 

Maybe childish recolleétions strenghten the favorable impressions. For I loved Home 
Vhoughts from Abroad and The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Not because they were thrust upon me in school. Then most likely I should hate them 
and be trying ever since to exclude them from my knowledge. As I read and re-read those 
two of my own volition I still like them. Home Thoughts appealed to me as a country child 
by its \ igor and material accuracy as well as sentiment, the latter being valueless and indeed 
harmful without the two former, especially the second of them. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Kentish Sir Byng and How they brought the Good News from Aix 
to Ghent were among my first introductions to the swing and surge and sweep possible in the 
English language without using polysyllabic words; the run and tumble of the splashing 
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rippling current ot Anglo-Saxon, tor even the old butterwoman’s rank to market can he 
amusing, setting the heels jogging if not the blood coursing. 

Also I saw The Pied Piper given as a musical comedy by village amateurs. Very tuneful 
and amusing they made it. 

\n American woman won a prize award for turning 1 e Pied Piper into a drama. Heavy- 
footed, romantico-sentimental she made it, mushy to repulsion. After seeing it performed | 
returned gladly to Browning’s jolly, riming, jingling rhetoric. 

Humorists had their fling at Robert Browning. ‘That also is a mark of greatness. Great 
poetry suffers wit and satire and parody and survives strengthened. 

Young Browning wrote Sorde/lo : 

“ Sordello compassed murkily about 
With ravages of six long sad hundred years”. 

The poet starts - : : 
“ Who wills may hear Sordello’s story told ”’, 
concluding hundreds of lines later 

““ Who wills has heard Sordello’s story told ”’. 


Such chance for gibe could not be resisted. Cheap wits pointed out that only two lines 
in hundreds were intelligible, and those two untrue. 

The Grammarian’s Funeral shortly after The Revival of Learning in Europe gave further 
opening to say that when Browning buried the Grammarian it was pity he thought he had 
buried the grammar also. 

About the same time Tennyson was writing limpid transparencies of flawless construction 
and Matthew Arnold singing sadly but nobly in verse of measured lucidity. 

They were not to everybody’s taste. Many readers found Browning’s alleged obscurity, 
better to say his toughness, a challenge, and took it up, to their own enjoyment and certainly 
edification. A poet of Browning’s involved prosody and complex reasoning gives the mind 
something to exercise itself upon vastly more stimulating than the latest thriller or most 
intricate crossword puzzle. 

When the simple clear versifiers, impeccable of metre and rime tire us by their elemen- 
tary obviousness we turn to poets like Browning. As did Jacob we may wrestle all night 
without advantage, but if overthrown are strengthened for the next bout. If we have not 
wrestled with an angel we have at least tackled a noble spirit whose unintelligibility is from 
soaring high above us, not throwing a smokescreen or squid’s sepia to escape facing actual 
ities as do many poets. 

ii. 
On the lighter side Browning can be clear as well as definite. In Te G/ove he makes idle 


King Francis exclaim .. ., : , 
When a man’s busy, leisure 


Strikes him as a wonderful pleasure. 
In faith! And at leisure once is he, 
Straightway he wants to be busy ”’. 


While the Person of Quality in Up at a Villa, down in the City is more emphatic. 
“Oh! For plenty of money ; 
Money enough and to spare. 
The house for me without a doubt 
Were a house in the city square ’ 
Good people have been comforted by Pippa’s words 
“ The Year’s at the spring ; 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 
lhe hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in his heaven... 
All’s right with the world ”. 
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The TRAIL OF MARCO POLO 


JEAN BOWIE SHOR’S vivid travelogue of high adventure, strange 
lands and exotic peoples on Venice—China Marco Polo Trail. 


Illustrated 16/- 
COAST OF CORAL 


ARTHUR C. CLARKE’S thrilling account of his diving adventures off the 
Great Barrier Reef, illustrated by many unique underwater photographs 
and 8 pages full colour 21/- 


The ROAD TO LAMBARENE 


WALDEMAR AUGUSTINY’S biography of ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 
personally endorsed by Schweitzer. 15/- 


PONDORO - Last of the Ivory Hunters 


JOHN TAYLOR'S absorbing reminiscences of 30 years as professional 
ivory-hunter in Africa—packed with adventures and hunter’s lore. 
Illustrated 1|8/- 


SKIN DIVING « exploring under water 


Underwater swimmers will welcome this new handbook by JOHN 
SWEENEY, in which he explains exactly how to acquire the knowledge 
and experience that this exacting sport demands. Illustrated 12/6 


The OUTRAGEOUS QUEEN 


BARBARA CARTLAND’S life story of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
whose amours scandalized Seventeenth Century Europe. 13/6 


SKI-ING ON WATER 


JACK ANDRESEN’S instructive book on this fascinating sport is 
invaluable to beginners. Illustrated 9/6 


MULLER 
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If ever they read the full poem Pippa Passes their pious optimism will suffer grievous shocks, 






They may console themselves that Pippa represents conscience, and Browning makes her 
innocent voice and song awaken such in sinners, stirring them to nobler ideas and actions. 
\ disputable theory, but Browning makes it highly dramatic. 


He is a dramatist. His plays are readable to a degree which suggests successful actability. 
\part from them Browning has the dramatist’s sense of character. His musings on philosophy 
never obscure his interest in and knowledge of human personality. 


So one remembers the Bishop of Saint Praxad’s ordering his tomb 


“Sons; nephews I should say ; 


Bury me well”. 


For which he promises them much, including 


“* Mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs ”’. 


The other Bishop, Blougram, is more sophisticated, rolling out sonorous periods which 
not only discuss profundities but disclose his own soul. 


Before Freud and the psychoanalists Browning was questioning people, making their 
answers revelatory to a Startling degree, as Bombastes’ frenzied exposition of his ambitious 


restless spirit. 


Are you interested in art? Then Browning has something human and enlightening to 
say about it, as Fra Lippo Lippi’s talk to the night watch. 


“‘ Note you yon cullion’s hanging face ; 
But you should ”. 
Every storywriter envies him his theme of the art student deluded by his fellows into 
thinking the model loves him, so marries her, while they prepare to enjoy a rag at the couple’s 
expense. The jest turns to real love with a high finish. 


Or music ? Then read Master Hugues Extemporising on an Inftrument of his own Invention 


So one goes on recolleéting incidents, scenes and charaéters all fascinatingly alive. As 


the poet says to his poet wife 


“* Love, you saw me take them ; 
Alive or dead or fashioned by my fancy ”’. 


Alive they are, quotable in vacant or in pensive mood, fit to declaim aloud or whisper 


by lover into lover’s ear. 


Spotlight 

By A. G. S. ENsER 
ALTHOUGH one hears rumours that our 
Library Association Council, or some members 
thereof, are concerning themselves with the 
possible abolition of the Fellowship, it is to be 
hoped that the Library Association member- 
ship at large will be given an opportunity 
to discuss the matter before such abolition 
takes place. 

As Strong a case for retention of the fellow- 
ship can be made out as similarly for its 
abolition. No professional association is 
likely to retain much respect nor gain pre- 
eminence in the quarters of the powers that be, 
if it gives continual evidence of not knowing 
its own mind. Over the past decade there have 
been too many cases of chop and change in 





our Association without their effeéts apparently 
being fully realised. 

It may seem contradictory to the above if I 
advocate even further changes! However, 
I suggest that what follows is based on logic 
and in accordance with the ultimate benefit to 
the Association in general and members 
concerned in particular. 

One of the conditions of registration as an 
Associate or Fellow of our Library Association 
is that, in the case of the former, a candidate 
must be 23, and in the latter 25, years of age. 
Is there any real justification in retaining these 
conditions any longer? By all means retain 
the respective need for such candidates to 
have served 3 or 5 years in an approved library, 
but I suggest that the age requirements are 
superfluous and, indeed, injurious in their 
effe& both to recruitment and the financial 
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ulvancement of some of our professional 
colleagues 

No age limit is placed on University students 

raduating, nor should there be in respect of 
our members qualifying for Associateship or 
Fellowship. 

The abolition of these age requirements 
would benefit many of our colleagues engaged 
in public library work, because under the 
conditions of the Purple Book, appointment 
to the Administrative, Professional and Tech 
nical Grades is governed by possession of the 
\ssociateship or Fellowshiv diploma. Whilst 
the age limitation is in force, this means that 
no public librarian can be graded A.P.T. 
Division under the age of 23 (unless local 
variations in the Purple Book operate). Simi 
larly, no public librarian, having passed the 
final Examination, can progress beyond A.P.T. 
Crrade II unless he is 25 years of age. 

In these days of intense competition from 
commercial sources for those possessing 
academic, professional and technical skill, it 
would appear illogical to enforce a minimum 


age limit on top of examination and years of 


approved library service before granting an 
A.L.A. or F.L.A. 

If public librarianship is to offer financial 
rewards to some degree comparable to (a) 
those in other professional branches of local 
government, and (b) in commerce and trade, 
the sooner the age limits of 23 and 25 are 
abolished the better. 

Your comments are invited. 


Gramophone Records 
By Jack Dove, 


Borough Librarian, Hove 


ue records this month are a mixed bag and 
I must refer at the outset to a Delysé recording 
E.C.3135 which fascinated me. A _ two-key 
board harpischord is not everybody’s choice 
but the Bach “Partita in B minor” played by 
Stanislav Heller is a winner. It is titled the 
“Overture nach Franzésicher Art”? and con 
sists of ten dances, Partita being the seven 
teenth century name given to colleétions of 
dance tunes played by Street musicians. 
The collections of dances formed a suite and 
this particular collection is contrapuntal music 
at its best. The “Courante’” and_ the 
“Passepied” are quite different but what 
graceful, rippling dances they are whilst the 
concluding “Echo” is wonderfully contrived 


and handled, the counter-melody beiny mor 
elaborate than the original theme. Stanislay 
Heller, a thirty years old Czechoslovakiay 
performed at the Royal Festival Hall lag 
autumn and this is high class musicianship 
from a performer’s and recording viewpoint 

Quite a different proposition are some 
inch discs in the 45 r.p.m. red label series of 
classical music. Canadian Robert Farnon js 
an orchestrator of unusual ability and his 
orchestra plays four English folk songs on 
DFE 6320. Unexpected modulations and 
plenty of solo instrumental work characterise 
his settings. They go from the drums of the 
British Grenadiers and the lilting “Lincoln 
shire Poacher” to the no less exhilaratin, 
“Early one morning” and “Strawberry Fair” 
There is joyous sparkle about the arrange 
ments and the playing, and for a light dose, 
can heartily recommend it. 

| played two discs of pianoforte solos by 
Peter Katin and Wilhelm Kempff consecu 
tively. The Chopin Nocturnes on Dece 
71114 in C sharp minor and D flat major op 
27 are rather sombrely handled. Admittedly 
these are two of the quieter nocturnes but 
they left me quite unmoved. Wilhelm 
Kempff, on the other hand, plays from the 
Handel Harpsichord Suites Nos. 1 and 5 
The “‘Minuet in G minor” from the former in 
B flat major is stylishly played as is the more 
famous “Harmonious Blacksmith” air and 
variations, but why so little colour? The 
repeats here are intended to be legato and 
pianissimo, and the echoes throughout are 
also to be striétly contrasted in tone, but 
neither happens. This is a great pity for | 
found the playing decisive. Probably the 
reason is found in the pianist’s own arrange 
ments. The final effect is far from satisfying 
however (Decca 71113). 

There are four Rossini overtures, two ona 
7 inch disc Decca 71111 and two on a 10 inch 
medium play LW 5223. Both will provide a 
very good buy indeed. The smaller record 
contains “Il Signore Bruschino” and “Tan- 
credi”. A full orchestra is finely reproduce: 
and for 8/44d. this is an investment. The 
“Tancredi” melody is captivating and always 
a comfort to the ear. The larger record has 
the “Siege of Corinth” and “La Cenerentola”. 
These two are completely different, the former 
being particularly flamboyant. Here is a good 
bass and percussion, a quick tempo, and a ver) 
spirited performance. The second, though less 
exuberant, is an equal joy to hear with delicate 
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woodwind at the outset. Pierino Gamba 
conduéts the London Symphony Orchestra on 
all four sides, and any one of these overtures 
could be played over supper or even at break- 
fast, and that is a very bold statement to make. 


The first record of a solo vocalist to receive 
notice in these columns is a Delysé 10 inch 
L.P. disc E.C.3136. The soloist is Brychan 
Powell, a young Welsh tenor, who has just 
completed six performances as guest artiste at 
Sadlers Wells in “Cavalleria Rusticana”. The 
instrumentalists are gathered from the well- 
known London orchestras and are conduéted 
by Vilem Tausky. Powell sings six arias in all, 
three from the Donizetti operas “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” and “Lucia di Lammermoor” : 
and three from Giordano’s “‘Andrea Chenier” 
and “Fedora”. He has a powerful range and I 
enjoyed the “Tombs of my fathers” from 
“Lucia...” and the short “Love forbids you 
not to love” from “‘Fedora” which is taken at 
a slow and very impressive pace. The other 
four arias are “A Secret tear” (L’Elisir 
d’Amore): “Now thy flight to Heaven wing- 
ing” (Lucia di Lammermoor): “One day I 
gazed into the boundless blue” and “As a fine 
day in May” (Andrea Chenier). None of the 
arias are fiery: rather are they mainly melan- 
choly but the quality and feeling are com- 
mendable. 

Giuseppe Campora also sings six arias on 
L..W.5230, a 10 inch Medium Play including 
“As a fine day in May”, already mentioned and 
perhaps it was unfortunate that I played this 
Decca record immediately after the Delysé 
disc. Invariably an Italian sings opera more 
naturally than a Britisher even be he a Welsh- 
man, and this faét must be admitted here. It 
was not any difference in the two tenors, 
however, but in the orchestral accompani- 
ments and the details of the recordings which 
Struck me most forcibly. The orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, under 
Alberto Erede gives fuller and more solid 
support and the few bars at the end of the aria 
on the Decca disc have a Steadiness and a 
diminuendo percussion which cannot be heard 
on the Delysé. This orchestral finesse is also 
very pronounced in the Second aria “Dal 
labbro il canto” (‘‘Falstaff”—Verdi) and in the 
last “Se Franz Dicesse il vero—ah! Ritro- 
varla”’ (““Lodoletta”—Mascagni), where there is 
an electrifying opening. The other arias are 
“Dai Campi, dai prati; giunto sul passo 
estremo” (“Mestistofofele’”—Boito); “E la 
solita Storia” (“L’Arlesiana”—Gilea) and “E 


Lucevan le Stelle” (‘Tosca’’—Puccini), 
very fine set. 

More singing on T.M.68051. This is another 
Medium Play 10 inch with Johann Strausy 
“Die Meisteroperette”. Here are favourite 
Strauss melodies and whilst the chorus and 
orchestra are unspecified on the label, their 
conductor is Hansgeorg Otto, and a spirited 
performance they give. The soloists are Sonja 
Schéner and Herbert Ernest Groh and what a 
delightful voice Schéner has. Everything 
about this recording is good, with noticeable 
effects from cymbals and drums. It overflows 
with ebullience and is a must for light oper 
lovers. 

The Decca Record Company has published 
a bi-centenary booklet on Mozart, written by 
Mr. Donald Mitchell, which sells at 5s. 6d, 
This is very good value, and although in a 
limp binding would be a valuable acquisition 
to any Library. It deals with the life of Mozart 
and there are extensive quotations from his 
letters. The illustrations, including portraits 
and music manuscripts, are equally well done 
and there is a list of Decca recordings of the 
composer’s works which include the five mos 
recent versions of the grand operas. This isa 
fine introduétion to a musical! genius. 

E.C. Delysé. 
D.F.E. Decca. 
L.W. Decca. 
T.M. Telefunken. 


Memorabilia 


Ir is pleasant to add the name of another 
librarian-poet to the list that is not altogether 
negligible already. The Somerset Maugham 
award for young writers has been made to 
Miss Elizabeth Jennings for her volume of 
poems, A way of /ooking, which was published 
by Deutsch last November. The £400 prize is 
to be spent in travelling and Miss Jennings 
proposes an extended Italian visit. Her 
earlier volume was given a prize of £225 by 
the Arts Council two years ago, a fact which 
suggests that in mere cash she has earned more 
than any other librarian-poet in two years. A 
way of looking has already sold to the tune of 
1000 copies and is reprinting and, although 
these combined profits barely exceed the 
salary of a qualified librarian for one year, the 
facét that some money can be so earned by a 
librarian in spare hours is gratifying. I should 
have said Miss Jennings has been Senior 
assistant at Oxford Public Libraries since 1949 
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David Stephen 


‘‘— maintains a tradition of nature-writing 
that has much enriched English literature ”’ 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


SIX-POINTER BUCK 


The life-story of a roebuck in the Scottish highlands, 
brilliantly observed and superbly told by the naturalist 


author of ** String Lug the Fox.” 


Yew EPWORTH Books 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
JOHN WESLEY 
Chosen and edited by F. C. Gill, M.A. 


These letters are arranged in chronological order 
and give a panorama of the life of the eighteenth 
century, a vivid and intimate picture of the seventy 
years of the Evangelical Revival, and above all what 
may accurately be described as a speaking likeness 
of one who was the greatest and most influential 
Englishman of his time. 





15s. net. 


ANOTHER PAUL 
By Neville Wright 6s. net. 
Not since ‘‘ The Screwtape Letters” has anything 
quite so remarkable appeared in the realm of 
religious publishing. This is a_ brilliant fictional 
treatment of the life of Our Lord, and the events are 
seen through the eyes of a contemporary journalist. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


12s. 6d. 


Lutterworth 





A HISTORY OF 


BRITISH POLITICS 


FROM THE YEAR 1900 
By NEVILLE PENRY THOMAS 


A book of particular interest to the serious 
student of political affairs in which are pre- 
sented the principal political events of the 
century told in chronological order and with- 
out political bias. 16/- net 


A HISTORY OF 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
By JOHN J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S. 


Lord Woolton : ** The historian will find much 
of value in the book, but the browser among 
books will find himself going from page to 
page impelled by curiosity and revelation.” 
25/- net 
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ind returned to Oxtord, where she graduated, 
after a year’s work at advertisement writing, 
vhich she found boring. I hope she will not 
leave us, will continue also in the divine art, 
and that some day it may be my privilege to 


| note that another librarian-novelist ts 
announced in Philip Larkin (The Fountain 
Pres under the title of / It is the Story of 
an apparently unsuitable north country lad 
who is caught in the educational net and 
somehow vets to Oxford where he is utterly 
yut of place. I have not yet read it but my 
colleagues who collect librarian-author refer 
ences may like this one. Mr. Larkin is librarian 
of Hull University. 

The mention of Oxtord just above was 
made just after | had been re reading the 


inimitable Croc/ Cas ot Thomas Love 
Peacock who is one of the best Stimulant 
irritants for educationists | know. The party 


reached Oxford, where they “walked about 
to see the curiosities of architecture, painted 
windows, and undisturbed libraries. The 
Reverend Doctor Folliott laid a wager with 
Mr. Crochet ‘that in all their perlustrations 


they would not find a man reading’, and won 


it... We may well ask, in these great reservoirs 
ot books whereof no man ever draws a sluice, 
etc.” It ends with a further description of 


the city of Thomas Bodley as “this Babylon of 
buried literature.’ But this was in 1831. 


\nd recently my reading of Michael Innes’ 
Operation Pax, now tive years old, made one 
familiar with what may be called a Bodleian 
romance of sorts, the plot of which many 
readers must already know. The mystery 


involved 
paper which the man who had Stolen it 

after adventures that have no concern with 
libraries—had contrived to slip into a book. 
This was shelved in the underground stacks 


cleared up by the discovery of a 


and was traced by means of the “‘case 
marks” by the heroine and a remarkable 
taxi-driver who got into the = Stack by 
wriggling down into it by way of a small 
pot-holing 
Bodley’s 


circular tunnel known, after 
memories, as the Mendip Cleft. 
Librarian who appears but is never quite 
defined, tells the intruders afterwards in his 
room that he himself first entered Bodley 
that way. “So it is very possible, you sec, that 


| 1 1 ‘i ” 
one day, this room will be your own. Che 
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Statements seem probable, do they not? 
\nyway, there are some intriguing accounts 
of the awe, beauty and intensity of the library, 
and a few of its readers and their ways. 


* + * 


Chere was something novel in the invitation 
made by Hull to a woman journalist of /iy/ 
limes to become a member of the library staf 
for a day or so working exactly as a Staff 
member does. The result is an article in Hy/ 
limes February 18, 1956, which is a lively. 
effective account of the preliminary interview 
with the Chief Librarian, Mr. R. F. Drewery. 
and her subsequent progress through the 
public departments and the back room sections, 
In the interview she is told frankly that liking 
tor the work and enthusiasm exceed other 
qualifications. These of course, could be only 
in supposition with an entirely raw candidate. 
The salary, training, prospects are fairly 
explained as is the most apparent drawback 

work on three nights a week. No one, of 
course, works “nights” such as were universal 
when | was a junior: the 5 to 9 and 6 to 10 
shifts which were, in some ways, the bes 
hours I ever spent in libraries. They will not 
come again, and for so many people today 
reading in the library is no longer possible. It 
is also impossible to prove what has been 
gained, or has been lost, by the change. To 
return to Hull’s guest. In her work in the 
successive departments she appears to have 
enjoyed herself hugely, picking out for record 
from each some characteristtic activity or 
feature; and drawing from an obviously 
happy staff there such assertions as “1 would 
not dream of doing anything else’’, and, from 
a newer member, “You don’t feel as if you are 
working.” The Reference Librarian, Mr. G. 
E. Laughton, thinks Statistics reveal that 
girls in reference libraries are first to get 
married, for the usual reason that in their 
department the student reader is a regular and 
youthful person as a rule. My own experience is 
that all public departments offer this advantage 
to a marked degree : nevertheless, some of the 
most splendid women I have known have 
remained in libraries, no man having been 
good enough to draw them from their chosen 
work. It occurs to me that this article from 
Hull Limes, adapted as to library and to other 
local conditions, could be reprinted for dis- 
tribution to possible girl assistants. Hull 
libraries followed it up with an advertisement ot 
vacancies and attracted numbers of applications. 


* * * 
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[TREASURES OF THE 
HUNGARIAN MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


108 photogravure plates Half cloth bound 
Price 8s. 6d. Post Is. 


ANATOMY 
FOR 
ARTISTS 
160 illustrations Cloth bound 336 pages 
Price 65s. Post Is. 








19TH CENTURY 
HUNGARIAN 
PAINTING 


36 colour reproductions 
Price 71s. Post Is. 
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67 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britton STREET, 
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Gestapo 
INSTRUMENT OF TYRANNY 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


The first full history of the renowned 
and vicious political corps, from its 
formation in 1933 to its collapse at 
the end of the war. 21/- 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


World Aircraft 
Recognition 
Manual 


C. H. GIBBS-SMITH 


A guide to all the principal aircraft 
flying in the world today, arranged 
under a new system to keep pace 


with modern developments. 15/- 


An Organ for 
the Sultan 


STANLEY MAYES 


The true story of an extraordinarily 
adventurous voyage made by a 
Lancashire craftsman to build a 
fantastic organ in the seraglio of 


the Sultan of Turkey. 21/- 
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Further, of Hull, from there the well-known 
Deputy Librarian, Mr. Herbert Ward, F.L.A., 


returns to London as Borough Librarian of 


Stepney in May. His recent experience at 
Hull, where intensive re-organization and the 
development of many intra and extra mural 
activities under the librarianship of Mr. R. F. 


Drewery continue to take place, should be of 


much value in a London Borough that has 
always had itself a good, aétive library service. 
* * * , 

Southwark uses a hired car to carry out its 
service to housebound persons. At present 
36 persons so handicapped are visited on 
Thursday afternoons and of course the 
service will be extended as further names come 
to hand. " " ‘ 


Lam glad to see that someone has noted one 


of the questions of my youth, I used to read of 


“Practical chimney sweeps” but was unable to 

- “ ” 
get from my mother then what an “unpractical 
chimney sweep could be. Rosemary Anne 
Sisson has now given us a children’s book with 
the title .4n unprattical chimney sweep (Macmillan) 
which suggests that the answer may be the 
delight | missed so long ago. 


Round The Library World 


ly is understood that there is good prospect of 
the new wing of the library now in course of 
erection at King’s College, Aberdeen, being 
completed by the summer of 1957. An unusual 
gift has been made to Aberdeen University 
Library in the form of a Vespa Motorcycle 
with a sidecar bin attached. This is to be used 
for the rapid transport of books between the 
five parts of the University Library. 


\n important innovation at the University 
of Leeds might well serve as an example which 
other universities should follow. Recognising 
the difficulties which beset librarians anxious 
to undertake research work, the Council of the 
University has now given “General approval 
to a proposal that graduate members of the 
Library staff should, in suitable circumstances, 
be given periods of leave, full-time or part- 
time, not normally exceeding three months, 
on the basis of specific and approved appli- 
cations in respect of research work in progress”. 
It is to be hoped that the effects of this enligh- 
tened and generous attitude at Leeds will be 
both widespread and satisfactory to all con- 


cerned. 


| 
| 
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The lead given by Harvard University 
Library in providing a separate library (th 
Lamont Library) for undergraduates is being 
followed by many other universities and 
colleges in the United States of America. <j 
Yale University Library the need for a separate 
quiet place in which the undergraduate cap 
Study has become acute and there is an jp. 
creasing demand for a separate undergraduate 
library. 


Dr. A. F. L. Beeston, Sub-Librarian and 
Keeper of Oriental Books in the Bodleian 
Library has been appointed Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University. 


A scheme for the establishment of a Library 
bindery in Liverpool University Library has 
been approved in principle and it is understood 
that suitable premises may be available early 
this year. Liverpool is one of the very few 
University Libraries not at present pressed for 
space and has generously assisted Liverpool 
Public Libraries, in their difficulties caused by 
delay in replacement of destroyed buildings, by 
lending for three years some stack accommo- 
dation in the Harold Cohen Library. 


It is expected that the new Library building 
at Birmingham University will be commenced 


during the present session. Problems of 
Storage, particularly at the Harding Library, 
Edgbaston, and at the Medical School, are 
becoming acute. 


. . 


At Swansea University College Library it 
has been decided that the time has come to 
re-classify the Library according to one of the 
recognized systems and the Library of Congress 
Scheme has been adopted as being the mos 
suitable. The existing stock is also being 
re-catalogued. 

It is almost six years since the first number of 
the ‘S.L.A. News’ (the official news sheet of 
the Scottish Library Association) was issued, 
and through those years it has been very ably 
edited by Mr. A. G. Hepburn. Mr. Hepburn 
has now retired from the Honorary Editor- 
ship and has been succeeded by Mr. Robert S. 
Walker. With the change of editorship has 
come also a change of format, and it is planned 
to issue the News Sheet at two-monthly 
intervals in future. The current issue contains 
Mr. W. B. Paton’s Presidential Message, 1956. 
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The present Cornell University Library was 
built in 1891 and extended in 1937. It has now 
hecome inadequate to store the 1,750,000 
volumes in the central collection of the Univer- 
sity Library system and it is proposed to 
utilise the buildings in future as a library for 
undergraduates and to build a_ graduate- 
research library. The two parts of the Library 
will be joined underground and will be organ- 
ised as an integrated unit. 


The new University Library at Lodz in 
Poland, at present in course of erection, will be 
the largest university library in Poland. 


The University and Research Seétion of the 
Library Association is to hold a week-end 
conference at Belfast from 6th-9th April—by 
the time this appears, indeed, the conference 
will be over. The programme is a most 
interesting one and the excursions planned 
to Armagh, the Mountains of Mourne, and 
Londonderry will no doubt prove to be very 
attractive and thoroughly popular. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
ot Interest to Librarians 


REFERENCE 

THe BoOKMAN’s ConctsE Dictionary. F. C. 

Avis. 18s. Od. net. 

\ll who deal with books, whether librarian, 
bookseller or publisher, will welcome this work. The 
entries cover a wide seleétion of terms used in the book 
world, from the terminology of the ancient manuscript 
writers to expressions current in modern publishing. 
Many eminent authorities have been consulted in the 
compilation, and the work will prove of value to all 
who work and deal with the printed word. 

Epucation Book Gutpe. Compiled by the 
National Book League. Councils and 
Education Press Ltd. 12s. 6d. net. 

This is the first publication of a work which the 
compilers intend to be an annual publication. The 
work consists of those titles considered suitable as 
text-books and as books for a school library. The items 
seleted are annotated and arranged alphabetically 
under subject headings. This Guide is not intended to 
be critical, but to provide a record of the year’s publi- 
cations in school books. 


Lake (Carlton) and MAILLARD (Robert) Edvsors. 
A Diétionary of Modern Painting. _ Illus., 
some in colour. Methuen. {1 10s. net. 

This well-produced work gives a concise account 
in di&tionary form of modern painting from the Impres- 
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sionists up to the present day. Many art critics have 
helped in the compilation, and the result is a reliable 
reference book on the subjeét. The book was first 
published in French, and the English version contains 
a number of additional entries and many more illustra 
tions. The illustrations consist of examples of the work 
of the various artists listed, and most of them are in 
colour. 


GENERAL 


EINSTEIN (A.) Ideas and Opinions. Based on 
Mein Weltbild, edited by Carl Seelig, and 
other sources. New translations and revisions 
by Sonja Bargmann. Redman. {1 5s. net. 

This colleétion of articles, letters, speeches, 

extracts from previously published works, and other 
material, was made under the supervision of the late 
Professor Einstein himself. The work covers a wide 
range of subjects, from relativity, atomic war, to human 
rights, religion and economics, and have been especially 
seleéted to present the uniformity of his ideas through- 
out his life. The jacket depiéts a photographic portrait 
of the great scientist. 

Joun or Sauissury. John of Salisbury’s 
Memoirs of the Papal Court. Translated 
from the Latin with Introductions and Notes 
by Marjorie Chibnall. Nelson. £1 Os. net. 

Th contents of this work show the various sides 
of John of Salisbury as an historian and also the times 
in which he dwelt. He belonged to a group of scholars 
and Statesmen whose charaéter and motives have 
never given rise to controversy. His scholarship was 
gained in Paris and other important places and his 
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Historia Pontificalis was first printed in 1868. His 
Memoirs of the Papal Court are well worth studying 
and there are two appendices, the first about Henry ot 
Blois and the second on Sigebert of Gembloux. The 
editor has done her work well and is to be congratulated 
on the translation 


Maciure (Viétor) Good Appetite My Com- 
panion. \ Gourmand at large. Illus. 
Odhams. 15s. Od. net. 

Ihe author has made the study of good living his 
lifetime interest, and offers the reader his personal 
reminiscences of about fifty years spent in search or 
gastronomic delights. The work is full of littl known 
taéts revardinyg both food and drink, with many remark 
able recipes and amusing anecdotes that will please all 
those who have similar interests. 

Nico (Allardyce) Ed. Shakespeare Survey. 
\n Annual Survey of Shakespearean Study 
and Production. 9 Plates. Cambridge 
University Press. {1 1s. net. 

No. 9 of the above Series is fully adequate and 
deals to a large extent with Studies in Hamlet. Libraries 


who have already taken the 8 volumes preceding this, 

will certainly require the present one 

Nikiaus (Thelma) Harlequin Phoenix, or The 
Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue. 

Frontis., illus. Bodley Head. {2 2s. net, 


rhroughout the past 400 years the figure of 


Harlequin has played a leading part in the development 


of commedia dell’arte, a form of creative drama, out of 
which evolved the opéra comique in France, and panto 
mime in England. The author traces the growth of the 
charaéter from its carly beginnings as Arlecchino, the 
Bervamask clown, through the wealth of historical 
material discovered by her untiring research. The work 
will be a valuable addition to the literature of the 


theatre 


Srvuarr (D. M.) London through the ages. 
Che Story of a City and its Citizens 54 B.c. 
4.p. 1944. Cold. Frontis., illus. Methuen. 
15s. Od. net. 

\ readable account of the history of London 
through the story of the people who lived and worked 
in the City, from the time of the Romans to the end of 
World War Il The illustrations, drawn by Sheila 
Maguire, have been taken from authentic sources, and 
vreatly enhance the valuc of the text. 


THomson (G. Scott) Woburn and the Russells. 
Illus. Pilgrim Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

During the Plavue of 1625, the Russell family 
removed from Chiswick to Woburn and this work 
gives a Striking picture of the family life at that date, 
Richard Jackson's drawings add largely to the interest 


ot the Stor 


Vesey-FirzGERALD (Brian) The Nature Lovers 
Recognition Book. Frontis., illus. Odhams. 


12s. Od. net. 


Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, well-known as a writer 
and broadcaster on natural history, has prepared an 
excellent reference work for all who take interest in the 
countryside The volume is well illustrated, with more 


than 200 reproductions of photographs. There are also 
8 colour plates. The work ts divided into cight seétions 
each dealing with a particular aspeé, and useful recog 
nition charts are to be found at the end of these seétions. 


JUNIOR 


CHamBers (Peggy) They fought for children. 
Illus. Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. net. 


Miss Chambers tells in a simple and sincere way 
the life stories of some of the famous men and women 
who have devoted their lives to working for the 
happiness of children. Among the chosen few are Dr, 
Barnardo, Sister Kenny and Lord Shaftesbury These 
short biographies should appeal to older children who 
can appreciate the benetits brought about by the work 
of these pioneers in child welfare. 


NeuratuH (M.) The Wonder World of Strange 
Plants. Illus. in colour. Parrish. 6s. Od. net. 
\nother new title in the Colour Books series, 
describing in a simple text, with the aid of clearly 
drawn illustrations, Strange trees and flowers which 
grow in many different parts of the world. The book is 
full of interesting faéts which will appeal to the child 
with an enquiring mind. 

Opuams Juntor Dictionary. _ Illustrated. 
Compiled by Jean Robertson and G. B. T. 
Nicholls. Advisory editor, R. W. Jepson, 
Editorial consultants, Guy Boas and V. H. 
Collins. Frontis., illus. Odhams. 13s. 6d. 
net. 

rhis diétionary has been especially compiled to 
meet the needs of the school-ave child. About twenty- 
two thousand words, scleéted to include those in 
general use today, are listed in this volume, and the 
work is well illustrated with numerous line-drawings, 

Many other useful items of information have been 

placed in an appendix, including common abbreviations, 

tables of weights and measures, helpful hints on good 
writing and punétuation, and a list ot foreign words and 


phrases. 


NEW EDITIONS 


SELTMAN (Charles) The Twelve Olympians 
and their guests. Illus. Parrish. 17s. 6d. net. 


This volume is a re-set edition of the work first 
published by Pan Books in 1952. There have been 
considerable revisions and additions, both to the text 
and the illustrations, and the author has provided a new 
Epilogue, summing up his conclusions. The book will 
be a valuable introduction to the Study of the ancient 
Grecks and their religious belicts. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, March, 1956.— 
rHI \.L.A. BULLETIN, February, 1956 THE 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, April, 1956 rHE 
JOURNAL OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCI\TION OF 
IRELAND, March, 1956.—LIBRARIAN, double num- 
ber, Nov.-Dec., 1955 and January, 1956.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, March,195 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, December, 1955.— 
NORTH WESTERN NEWSLETTER, _ January, 
1956.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, March, 
1956. 
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